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The National Bra is Pa 


Weekly, on ' round, when | 


4h Strest, opposite Odd Fellows’ Hail. of their power, they forced’ thei 
TERMS. men into the doer rament) and dis- 
rs per annum, ble in advance. eee their , - principles. their ha tred 
ae camenanil to the Bra, whether on busi- | of Republicanism, unblushingly, to a: 
ness of the paper or for publication, should be ad- | France! : : 
dressed to @. Baitey, Washington, D.C. The reaction ‘advanced by Fapid strides. "The 
Roman ¢ was annihilated by her pre- 
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tended sister, France. The rest of Italy was 
Sixth Street, @ few doors south of Penn. Avenue. 


re-enchained. In Germany, in Austria, in 











—_——————— aud a - Se Sess was op trium- 
— t. vengeance e long pent 
TO PS. , and suffering, of vanity galled and wound- 

WASHING N, D <~--=z | ed by the fraternity and equality of the epoch, 
See now burst forth in the m invectives and 


For the National Era. 
THE EXILE’S WISH IN WINTER. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


falsehoods in the press, and the most heartless 
‘persecutions and cruelties towards the Liberals. 

At no time had Liberal institutions had so 
fine an o unity for d ent all over 
Europe. But the horrors of the Revolution of 
1789, and the progress of civilization, had 
caused the Liberal party everywhere to take @ 
higher moral stand, and preach conciliation 
and good will to the richer classes. The pop- 
ular feeling in that sense was universally strong ; 
henee, the wolf in sheep’s clothing was 


Oh! Heaven was never bluer, and never Earth more 
green! 3 
And never breege more balmy found my fever-burn- 
fe cheek. 
Tia.a day to dream away—a day that might 
; een 
e holiest, first of Sabbaths, that crowned Crea- 


Ae a wit ot be ad that, when th 
id. igh wi Yoa ill ‘hot be surprised that, when the 
ene happy—but a sigh will struggle with my Sake sth nats of ‘the uling clases ’ ts Eu. 
, 4 ; th. | rope found the not only life in their 
A sigh that comes far-stealing from the frozen North bedi “ asaeally celina ‘As feer-feotn the 
ere not long in putting in train 
using their means and per- 
in recovering lost ground. 
were at hand, only wanting 
A bird this morning woke me from a happy dream of | money and occupation, and ready to prove their 
home; devotion. No man known or suspected of con- 
His note —its heavenly cadence yet is chiming in | nection with the old police had a chance of 
; my ears! employment under the new order of things. 
But, oh! the loving voices that in my dream. aaid tee ga then doubly devoted to their former 
chiefs. : 
But I must now speak of the fortunes of 
Louis Napoleon, the self-styled nephew of the 
Emperor. 







ern hills! 
Too often on these roses, the homesick tears that start, 
Fall heavier than the honey-dew the rosy dawn 
distils! 


“Come!” 
Out-charm an angel’s music! I only woke to tears! 


Sweet violets are nestling upon my heaving breast! ‘ 
In gentler, subtler sympathy than human yoice can e wonder is, and you wonder, how, and 
“give ; why, the Fremch nation can rape him. 
u collect how often, on the slope the sun loves | How and why they can so tamely, after so 
mn ‘pe eiiery * many grandiloquent flourishes about liberty, 
I plucked the hill-born violets, with the best-be- | 0d magnificent threats to annihilate tyrants, 
loved that live! quail apparently before, or, more correctly 
speaking, twine about and applaud, the suc- 
They tell me of the storm-winds that are howling o’er | cess and the fortunes of this — ? 
that hill— I have already said enough, I believe, to 
Still hungering for the faded flowers that bloom in | show how small a part, in fact, the people play 
human homes ; in the politics of the world—how slow, = 

Th to the sunny winds, to waft me at their} and providential, are their opportunities ; an 
"t ae : Sead dh : enough perhaps to enable an idea to be formed 
They told me that to linger, was to linger ’mid the “f — of the present singular state 

‘ of thin 
M538 Louis Napoleon has been twice well served 
But, oh! the chill strikes deepest that falls upon the by the blunderings of his adversaries. The 
soul— . Provisional Government gave him an import- 
Falls in the bitter tears that say, “I am alone—| ance by hesitating to receive him. He was a 
alone!” pretender, and, as such, should have been de- 
Onee only take me home again—and on earth’s cold, | nied an entrance on the soil of France. Such 
white scroll a man has “rights ;” and, rea them, could 
I will lie d d die, without a murmur oan! | not help becoming the head of a party, or a 
ital Paige sa pretext for trouble. Thousands who detest him 
Hush—hush! my heart’s repining! The Father know- | and his claims, eee a glimpse of profit 
eth best ! ‘| or fortune through him, embraced his cause. 
Who gave the storm its rainbow, will give me hope | In that respect man is the same everywhere. 
in tears! Misery is never to be courted; and how few 
Thoftgh rocks upon a troubled sea my restless, aching | Can resist temptation ! 

” iedeak , = He was a second time served by nedeaee 
"Twill win its sure way homeward—for I know what | nical and imprudent acts of the Le ative 
Pilot steers ! Assembly ; which, after using him as an in- 

strument, was, as every cne knew, preparin 

February, 1089. to arrest and imprison him as an impostor an 


irator—an impostor, on the ground of 
For the National Era. 


in the archives of the a Office, 
LETTERS ON FRANCE.—WNO. 3. showing that he was not the son of Louis Bo- 
Wasutnoror, D. C., Jan., 1852. 


naparte—a conspirator, because he was plan- 
ning, or was the object of plans, for restoring 
My Dear Mapam: ‘The upper class was in{ the Empire. persecutions made him 
horror at the restoration of the Republic ; the | somewhat popular. 
middle class, alarmed and chagrined at their] After the distressing events we have alread 
entire loss of power, and regretful of a court | spoken of, originating in the efforts of the mid- 
at which it had the entrée. 4 die and upper classes of France to overthrow 
Both instinctively desired the failure of the | the Republic, all ranks of persons turned their 
new Revolution. ‘I'hese feelings soon produced | attention to the supposed nephew of the Em- 
animosity, and a collision was imminent with | peror, as a compromise between parties. The 
the people. ‘To escape from danger, the rich le instinctively claimed him as a bar to 
quitted Paris by thousands—retired to the|the return of the Bourbons and Orleanists ; 
country, or went abroad. Everywhere, and by | while those latter, perceiving the turn of events, 
every one hostile to the Republic, efforts were | seized upon him, and made him their man to 
made to create trouble, distress, and dissatis- | finally teesk up the Republic; promising to 
faction; and any one, not coinciding in the ne-| put him aside as soon as he had served their 
farious means resorted to, was threatened and | views. 
denounced by them. This is exactly what occurred up to the 2d 
The first thing done was to dismiss servants— | of December, 1851, when Louis Napoleon and 
to leave off buying, except the barest necessities | his desperadoes, finding nae ak menaced 
of lite—to give no orders for goods and so par-| with destruction, played that ng game 
alyze the manufacturers—and make a run up- | which startled, withont astonishing, the world. 
on the banks and savings institutions’ for coin.| The people, still fondly clinging to their Re- 
The consequences of this instinctive and de-| public, voted for and sustained the President. 
liberate conspiracy may at once be divined. It | They preferred him, with his pretended Social- 
was clear the Republic could not stand such | ist views, and the chances of the Empire, to the 
an assault, and the progress of distress became | old regime. The Imperial Government was to 
terrible; while the Government, driven to the | them better than the divine right of royalty. 
wall, was compelled to have recourse to the | So long as he served their purpose, they were 
Wildest schemes to maintain itself and relieve | content to have him, Next to the Republic, 
theepeople. To the eredit of the working | the Empire and its glories were preferable. 
classes, it must be said, they made the most| And were they not right? The upper class, 
generous sacrifices, and for a long time put up | now strong, was quite ready to fight for their 
with direst distresses to maintain their Repub- power. The middle class was equally resolved 
lic. Bat in vain. The battle was necessarily | to have no more Socialism, in business at least, 
in favor of the longest purses, and the ill| and the i themselves demanded peace 
of the masses was changed at length into de- | and work. hat could they gain by a suc- 


spair and a desire of vengeance. Under the | cessful civil war, but to cause the capital of 


circumstances, could it be otherwise? Almost | the country to be dried up again, industry to 
the whole of the educated classes stood aloof | be paralyzed, and starvation to stalk through 
and hostile, bent only in proving that the Re- | the land ? 
public could not stand. Liberty indeed! There is no libert 
The insurrection of June was the climax of| out money ; and if the capitalists are 
the plot for its overthrow. Thousands of the | and shy of her, what chances have the people ? 
Worst characters were brought up from all| None. Their occupation is to gain their daily 
tts of France, with the promise of the plun-| bread, es they may, in the scramble for exist- 
‘r of hated Paris—that focus of revolution! | ence in times of peace, and to fight, when they 
Money was scattered among them in profusion, | have the rare opportunity, and when called 
and @ conflict raged for three days and nights, | upon by the possessors of money, for that lib- 
that has few parallels in history.* erty they love, as the emblem of the good time 
The Government of the time was thoroughly | coming. 
mistified, so various and contradictory were the| To blame the French people for their fickle- 
"ports made to it, so unexpected the discove-| ness is wrong. How on earth could they help 
nes and revelations of its friends. All parties | themselves? Why not blame the English for 


with- 


‘emed embroiled one with another—Legiti- | their fickleness in applauding the Revolution, | th 


ists fighting on both sides, Orleanists on both | then Cromwell, and, in a moment after, Charles 
Sides, Socialists on both sides, workingmen on| II? Did fickleness ever equal that? It was 
both sides—thousands fighting against the Gov-| the fickleness of necessity, over which the 
‘rnment who were for it, and hundreds were | had no control whatever, and had as muel 
Fagen who had been all along fighting under | sincerity in it as the forced toleration of Louis 


eyes of Government officers, and yet sent | Napoleon. -There is this difference between 
of to be shot or rted a as - 


hown to be stanch 


| getting rid.of ardent and influential friends | u , a8 & man to serve their pu for & 
conf eerty, Wad Attained in, this consummated | destined time; the English applauded their 
on: : 


tacfoney, andl aiready gained over an i found admiration even for his vices, ‘ 
portion of the press, and it is needless to} I have said that parties in France, after the 
say a0 what avidity of cxaggoration even the | terrible insurrection of June, looked to Louis 
wad how carefully the truth » w sd Ee ocr pe sea ite 
press represents in Franee, we ed. The | ty on the one head, or 99 surinstrament . 














. the on the-other. + : 
paying clase. The Government of the work. ty, the Bonapartists were contempti- 
“ane pAoue wanes out byit bie. The foolish « escapades” at Boulogne and 
Mle police, thrown out of employment, | Strasburg were universallyeridi led, as the 
beets eet gaaretly * Wisk, sa8 ea on | fruits and the evidence w mind. 
bs Soy rahe of the wildest soci Great as was the admirati 
ed wit 


e at their me 





g8 and | Imperialism was the last 





at their festivals. uently their cries (re- the self-styled nephew, neither by his por are 
Viving the recallection 4 the fenreamet the vidence finns ot tl ahi ori 
‘evolution) brought down upon them rou; pas pich ae See acliad exten tothiens 














‘eatment; but the press did not fail to call 
he attention of the middle 





{became evident; threats were used, and the 


; , confident in the arm and in its 
chief, ( aier,) talked 'y in the “sa- 


| Philippe, than a that republican 


ted into the new fold; and soon put down all} it had disarmed the 


aid of 


they were | the enthusiasm for the latter, and that of 
publicans! The object | Charles II. The French tolerate coldly their 


King with vehemence, and their republicanism | ¥ 










§ ier 


that of ‘the President.’ “At length the schism 


y % 
lons” of putting the Presidént — ‘ 
Chan ier was removed. It was a daring 
but there was no alternative. The ex- 
it must be made, and it was, with suc- 
cess. Little by little the partisans of the Pre- 
tender were brought into command—old offi- 
cers removed, to make way for ambitious and 
unscrupulous ones. The Assembly got alarm- 
ed. » It had still men on whom it could rely, 
but the 2d of December arrived before they 
wore quite ready. 
Now, what part had the people in all this ? 
Apparently none. By this time they had noth- 
ing but wishes to give, and those for the suc- 
cess of the President ; for the Assembly had 
py | destroyed, one by one, the liberties 
= y the revolution of 1848. 
© measures had ever been more despotic, 
or-more despotically carried out, by pee ouis 
ody now 
proclaiming itself royalist, and talking of the 
revolution as « “catastrophe.” wg by step 


placed its own men at the head of the army 
and police, Greatly increased both in Paris, 
purified the National Guards of the working 
class and republicans, and entrapped and in- 
veigled away any influential democrats, whom 
they had been unable to seize during the insur- 
rection of June, 1848, or in the Tiandoring 
movement of Ledru Rollin in 1849. 

The Assembly was triumphant in Paris, as 
well as in Rome; and the Church, through its 
aid, was in ion of the colleges and uni- 
versities, with the object of jesuitizing them. 
What more could be wanting to make the As- 
sembly hated ? 

Louis Napoleon ‘all this time was courting 
the people—doing the romantic by the bed-side 
of some discovered son of a soldier of the Em- 
pire ; running over some one who had learned 
to get in his way in a fit of enthusiasm, to give 
the “Prince” the opportunity of a touching 
display of kindness, liberality, and sympathy 
for the working class or the army; and 
dozens of the like little dramatic episodes, 
which are useful to Pretenders, and which are 
never allowed to remain unknown. 
Moreover, the Prince had written a Socialist 
book, or signed one—no matter—and other 
books of genius, no matter by whom. Then 
the Prince’s name was at the head of subscrip- 
tions for erecting cheap lodging-houses for the 
working class, who of late years, owing to 
moral and material improvements, had been 
emigrating, whenever possible, from the dear, 
miserable, and ancient tenements hitherto in- 
habited by them from of old. 
The Prince, in fact, was to do everything— 
and it was thought did do all he could, in spite 
of the Assembly; and hence, if he was not 
pular, he at least was more useful, and there- 
‘ore preferable to the Royalists. 

Can you wonder, then, if Louis Napoleon, 
though coldly received everywhere, in defiance 
of his organized “claqueurs,” was nevertheless 
preferred by the people? The Frenchman’s 
significant shrug of the shoulder would be ac- 
companied ty the remark, that “the President 
was more likely to serve them than the old 

rties.’” And the Frenchman knows his own 
usiness best. 

It is impossible here to give a tithe of the 
history of the duplicities and intrigues for 
power included in the three years of 1849, 
1850, and 1851. The few words we have given 
may indicate enough for some idea to be form- 
ed of it. We all know now that the Assembly 
was too late. That the President, warned in 
time, and having a younger, more rapid, vigor- 
ous, and more compromised set of men With 
him, saved himself by a coup d’état ; and that 
he avenged himself upon the brilliant and un- 
fortunate Boulevards of Paris, and their fash- 
ionable crowds, drawn by curiosity to witness 
the spectacle of'a military display, by shooting 
down hundreds whose tongues might have pro- 
claimed or repeated the stories told, contempt- 
uous of his origin. The power was already 
his, undeniably ; the slaughter was a deliber- 
ate piece of vengeance, unworthy the “nephew 
of the Uncle.” People will doubt whether 
the uncle could have been guilty of such a cru- 
elty. 

x prince has always at his disposal a thou- 
sand ways of rendering himself popular. Louis 
Napoleon was not exempted from that duty. 
He had the empire yet to gain, and the vote 
of the people would be necessary—their tacit 
vote at least. He therefore set to work to in- 
troduce such changes and measures as would 
be popular, give employment to the people, en- 
couragement to improvements and manufac- 
tures, and increase to trade. 
But the climax of his policy was the law of 
the 28th of February, 1852, establishing Banks 
of Land Credit. The importance and popu- 
larity of such a measure may be judged of 
from the fact that the greatest portion of the 
lands of France has been for many years deep- 
+ te, ed, and the pressure upon the in- 
stry, independence, and prosperity of the 
twenty-four millions having their subsistence 
therefrom, has been such as to call the atten- 
tion of every successive Government to it. But 
neither the urgent demands of the oppressed 
themselves for an amelioration of their condi- 
tion, nor the efforts of the true friends of France, 
anxious about the consequences of this sys- 
tem, could obtain relief from the Chambers. 
There was a financial party, interested in the 
abuse, stronger in the Chambers and in the 
Government than the millions compromised. 

In Germany the system of Banks of Land 
Credit had been introduced for some years, and 
had worked with great and good effect. It 
was therefore no new or visionary scheme that 
the Government was asked to adopt; but one, 
the practical results of which had already 
been i , 







This law 
"80 high a per centage, enables 
them to borrow at a lower rate enough to pay 
off the old burden, with the certainty of entire 
relief at the end of forty years. ra 

Thus there is a gain at once by diminution 
of interest, and a removal of the fear of being 
ultimately seized and sold out, with the horrors 
of pauperism before them. 

‘an any one be surprised, then, if the suffer- 
ing millions of France, after thirty or forty 
ears wasted in appeals to the Government 
for relief, should now turn to Louis Napoleon, 
and, whomsoever he may be, and to whatsoever 
he may claim and aspire, give him their sup- 
port? Surely the French nage know what 
sort of Government suits them best—a cold- 
hearted Republic, or a liberal Empire. 

They have tried a variety of systems, and 
they have found them wanting in the true 
principles—in the very essence of Goverment— 
namely, the amelioration of oppression of every 
kind, and the correction of abuses. Instead of 
a Government conscientiously doing the busi- 
ness of the nation, they have found men only 


eapirin ing to power for the most selfish purposes. 
at the people have to consider under such 
circumstances is, how to turn the selfishness 
and ambition of these men, whom intrigue and 
pbaseniess, snd not genius, raise to power, to 
their advantage. 
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o each hill, and be sure to ge’ eee ee 
vines, as it is found that ro 





a sting of an insect in the ¥ine, and the mix- 
ture, coming in contact with the vine, kills the 
effect of it before it reaches the potato.” 


For the National Bt 
A VALEDICTION. 
—_——— : 
BY WILLIAM ALBERT SUTLIFFR. 


I leave me dream undreamed; aty stringéd pearls— 
Sweet boyish hopes which pM a on my dawn— 
Strown on the level dark that floods my past ; 

And with my foot upon the threshold-stone— 

The ante-chamber of the outer world— 

Tutor my trembling tongue to say Farewell. 
Farewell! and yet I linger on the word, 

The while my eyes are misty, and:my yoice— 

Like a strange wind-harp struck by nude 
Doth pine complainingly, and whilé 
Doth catch the tumult. of the life'tow 
I linger on the word, and grasp thy han 
Then turn me to my bargque avid Jae 
Thou back to meadow-Jands, well ka 
I to the pathless, seething, desert sea, 
Without a guide, alone, alone, alone. 















T leave my dream undreamed, my songs unsung ' 
My olden paths will grow an unworn sward; 

The unpruned vine will moulder on the wall; 

The creeping brook will lisp to other ears; 

And all the long, flush, Indian summer days, 

With a broad glory o’er the browning woods, 

Will dream, and dream, and I not ever see 

Their beauty red and golden. Wo is me! 

My Shakspeare, which I left with leaf turned down 
At unqueened Katharine dreaming, will be turned 
By other careless hands, and I AWAY je 

And many summer eves the crescent moon 

Will slowly drop behind the rangéd hills 

Past Hesper glowing, and the sunset sheen, 

Fading from gold to purple, will die out 

Between the two brown penks which childhood made 
The gateway of a promised heaven beyond, 

Fit for the dreaming of a Poet-boy, 

As I were not, as I had never been. 


I go to other hearts, whose portals ope 

Never to alien wanderers; whose touch 

Gives ne’er emotion like a touch of thine ; 

Whose voice comes like the first bleak winter wind 
Unbosoming a snow-fall; and whose eye 

Is like an ice-gleam in the Arctic noon. 

The wide world widens on my anxious sight, 

And the sweet wind, that drifted boyhood’s barque, 
Freshens into a gale, and sternly chides 

My dallying’on the strand. Once more, Farewell ! 


T leave my dream undreamed! my song is sung! 
All intricate ways are mine, all adverse fate, 

All the rude swelling of the hasty sea. . 

Thine the smooth-swarded, dustless, shaded way, 
That up by graded terraces and lawns, 

Slopes to the level of the evening stat, 

Whence broadens-out thy yellow vesper-land, 
Golden with harvest, which thyself shall garner 
In the near storehouse of thine endless rest. 


Philadelphia, February 23. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF CUYAHOGA, LAKE, AND GE. 
AUGA COUNTIES. 


Fettow Citizens: The official relation 
which [ have so long held towards you is now 
dissolved. The occasion is one which demands 
of me an expression of gratitude which I feel 
towards those in whose service uearly one-half 
of the business portion of my life has been 
spent. I leave you with emotions stronger than 

ose of ordinary fr ip. Leng have I been 
sustained by your influence, strengthened by 
the repeated proofs of your confidence, and 
cheered on to effort by your approval of my 
labors. You have generously’ excused my er- 
rors, and overlooked my imperfections. _These 
circumstances have created within me a feel- 
ing of affectionate attachment, of heartfelt 
gratitude, which can never be effaced while 
memory shall perform its office. 

In return for your kindness, and the confi- 
dence reposed in me, I can only say that I have 
endeavored to discharge my public duties with 
fidelity. My positions in Congress have been 
somewhat isolated: I have followed the dictates 
of my own best judgment; yet my opinions 
have been formed with deliberation and care- 
fal preparation. In looking over the past, I 
experience the most unfeigned pleasure in the 
consciousness that thus far no political oppo- 
nent, indeed, no slaveholder, has attempted to 
meet the views I have expressed, or to refute 
the positions I have taken concernigg our con- 
stitutional relations to slavery. TH¥ declama- 
tion, misrepresentation, and personal detrac- 
tion, with which [ have been assailed, furnish 
abundant proof that my opponents were un- 
willing to assail the doctrines which I main- 
tained. 

My views upon the great questions which 
now agitate the country are placed upon reo- 
ord ; they are to be found in the official debates 
of Congress, and will soon opees in a collect- 
ed form before the country, To you I may say 
that I shall cheerfully trust them to the exam- 
ination and scrutiny of the public, and of those 
who shall come after us. hether they shall 
hereafter be approved or condemned, I can 
only say they were the solemn conclusions of 
my own judgment, after mature and deliber- 
ate investigation. : 

Since you first honored me with a seat in 
Congress, many changes have come over the 
physical world around us. Much of the dark 
forest of our country has given place to fruitful 
fields; beautiful dwellings now stand where the 
gloomy wilderness was then unbroken ; our 
railroads have placed us in juxtaposition with 
the Atlantic cities; and our magnetic tele- 
graphs enable us to converse with friends who 


DAY, APRIL 7, 


. and Democratic candidates for President were 


sofn ot view the effect of such vote in thesame light 


1863. 
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highest bidder. If any criminal upon eatth de- 
serves death, I think those who commit such 
revolting 
but are they more guilty than,those members 
of Congress who ee their influence to 
keep in force the law which authorizes these 
transcendent iniquities ? 

But you are aware that both the late Whig 


pledged to sustain the law that authorizes mee 
outrages—committed to sustain crimes &t the 
contemplation of which we shrink back with 
horror ; and yet Christians were asked to vote 
for them. And we know that every man who 
voted for these candidates did, in fact, encour- 
age and sustain this commerce in human flesh. 
I would not be understood as saying that all 
who supported Scott and Pierce intended to 
wield their influence to such purpose. I speak 
not of their motives. I only state a most obvious 
fact. I do not say that their moral guilt was 
as great as his who deals in the bodies of moth- 
ers and children in Washington city; they did 


e view it; but I hesicate not to say 
as soon have voted to continue the 







less guilty for voting in favor of a man who I 
was conscious would sustain that infamous 
crime, than he would for dealing in the bodies 
of mankind. 
T am happy in saying that the popular senti- 
ment on this subject of moral responsibility, 
connected with political action, has also great- 
ly improved. We no longer hear men denounce 
others for connecting moral principle with their 
political action ; indeed, the man who now votes 
without regard to moral duty, is considered 
either an infidel in principle, or wanting a 
proper appreciation of his obligations to God 
and man. 

The tone of our pulpit oratory has greatly 
changed. We no longer hear preachers of the 
Gospel exhort us to reverence and obey the in- 
famous Fugitive Law; nor do they now at- 
tempt to argue that slavery is a divine institu- 
tion. No “lower law” sermons are now print- 
ed and sent over the land, to insult a Christian 
people. 

I have not time to speak of the changes in 
Congress ; of gag-rules; of trampling upon the 
right of petition; of the insults, threats, and 
assaults upon members who, in former times, 
advocated the great truths which lie at the 
foundation of our Government. These things 
have passed away; they exist now only in his- 
tory. . 

At no period of the world has popular sen- 
timent been undergoing such rapid improve- 
ment as at the present day. The literature 
of our nation, of England, and of Continental 
Europe, is putting forth a powerful influence 
in favor of liberty, of truth, of justice, and hu- 
manity; teaching men to follow the precepts 
of that Gospel which ooks peace and good 
will to all men—which directs us to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the age .in 
which we live, than the application of the doc- 
trines of our holy religion to the political du- 
ties of Governments and of people. No real 
distinction can be drawn between that infidel- 
ity which denies the responsibility of human 
action, and that political conservatism which 
maintains a traffic in human flesh; indeed, I 
would far sooner share the responsibility of the 
just, humane infidel, in the day of final retri- 
bution, than of that slave-dealer who profanes 
all that is sacred, and pure, and holy, by pro- 
fessing to preach of Christ, or to love the Gos- 

el. 

The brotherhood of man and nations is rap- 
idly becoming the ruling sentiment of Christen- 
dom. The heart of the civilized world beats 
for truth, justice, and humanity; and almost 
every steamer from Europe brings us some 
cheering, some word of encouragement from 
the philanthropists of the old world. 

The Slave Power stands appalled at these 
manifestations of popular sympathy for the 
rights of man and the laws of God. Already 
have we set bounds to oppression. I give it as 
the conviction of my mind that slavery will 
never pass its present limits, if we continue 
firm and unfaltering in the course which duty 
so clearly points out. 

Fellow-citizens, you have not been idle spec- 
tators of these changes—of this great reform 
which now marks an epoch in the history of 
the world. You have been active agents in 
bringing about these encouraging circumstan- 
ces. For myself, [ desire no other or greater 
earthly honor than that of participating, 
though in an humble degree, in this work of 
regenerating our Government—of separating 
it from the support of slavery and the slave 
trade—of purifying it from the crimes, the 
guilt, which now rests upon it, and thus far 
contributing my humble labors for the eleva- 
tion of our race. 

It is the cause of God, of humanity ; it can- 
not fail. Truth, present and enduring—eternal 
justice—constitute the basis on which it rests. 
The feeble attempts of man to separate Deity 
from the beings whom he has created, or to tear 
from a portion of our race the rights with which 
he has endowed them, must cease. “As surely 
as God reigns, our cause will triumph. Nor do 
I think that triumph is far distant. 

But wherher you or I shall remain to par- 
ticipate in that triumph, is of little importance. 
Let the progress of the past stimulate us to 
more energetic efforts in future; let our influ- 
enco, our moral and political enegries, be ex- 
erted for the advancement of liberty and hu- 
manity, against oppression in all its forms—for 
the elevation and happiness of mankind; but 
most especially let us strive to purify ourselves, 
the people of the free States, and the Federal 
Government, from the blood of those victims 
now annually sacrificed under the sanction of 
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. terests of the country ; while our 0} ts are 
in direct position to all those interests. 
Resolved, That we rejoice in the formation 
of the Maine Liberty League, and urge the 
organization of a Division in every town, with- 


out delay. 

Resolved, That we gard our State paper 
the Portland fi iver, o the chief tat Eg of 
our canse in the State, and we will give it a 
more general support. 





FREE DEMOCRACY IN MICHIGAN. 


Washtenaw County.—The Free Democracy 
of this county met at Saline on the 12th inst. 
A. Miller, Chairman ; T. 8. Sanford, Secretary. 

Dr. W. H. Stevens, T. 8. Sanford, and J. 
Ford, were appointed a Township Correspond- 
ing Committee. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we regard the Pittsburgh 
Platform of principles as the only true Demo- 
cratic ground, and we will maintain it while 
there is a plank left. 


: Free Demoeraey of 
Phelpstown met on the 26th ult. avid organ- 
ized by electing M. M. Chappell President, A. 
C. Mead Vice President, A. L. Chappell Secre- 
tary. 

The Executive Committee are: H. D. Cobb, 
Franklin Sheldon, and N.C. Branch. * 


Lapeer County—The Free Democrats of 
Dryden met for organization on the 1st day of 
March. Jeremiah Reynolds was chosen Chair- 
man, and Joab Stafford Secretary. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a Town Cor. 
responding Committee: Seth Hall, Oliver A. 
Lewis, Russell Watson, Uriah Townsend, and 
Stephen Grinnell. * 





THE LAST GLADIATORIAL EXHIBITION IN 
ROME. 


The Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, 
was filled to overflowing on Wednesday even- 
ing, by the admirers of Hon. John P. Hale, of 
New Hampshire, who had been announced to 
deliver a lecture on the above subject. We 
copy from the New York Times - 

“The first portion, and indeed nearly the 
whole of the lecture, was a minute account of 
the origin, progress, and final discontinuation 
of ero gremsa exhibitions in Rome. The evil 
and the demoralizing effects of such revolting 
exhibitions were dwelt upon by the lecturer 
with good effect; and when at last he came 
to that period at which Christianity had so far 
improved the natures of the people, that objec- 
tions were made to the continuance of gladia- 
torial fights, the point of the lecturer appeared, 
and the audience became awakened to the fact 
that Hon. J. P. Hale, of New Hampshire, was 
the lecturer. The work of the Reformer was, 
he said, ever an ungracious task ; and particu- 
ly so when evils having their origin in antiqui- 
ty were to be removed. Gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions were established and popular in Rome. 
Rulers were wont to celebrate their triumphs 
by such scenes, and the people desired to see 
Ahem. The gladiators were usually captives 


their masters, who made them fight for the 
gratification of their own and the people’s un- 
natural desire for scenes of strife and blood- 
shed. And consequently, when a few Chris- 
tians viewed them with horror, and cried out 
for their abolishment, they were answered by 
such questions as—‘ What right have you to 
interfere with our..institutions ¢’ 
force you to keep gladiators, or witness gladia- 
torial exhibitions.’ ‘If you don’t like them, 
don’t come where they jare.’ ‘But whether 
you like them or not, you have no right to in- 
terfere with an established institution, or to 
endeavor to — our owning gladiators 
and making them fight whenever we choose.’ 


ours, or else there may come disruptions.’ 


plause. 
ingeniousness of the application, and others 
sympathized with the speaker’s known senti- 


intended to bear. Others, imagining that the 


giously. 


that it required no commentator to point them 
out.” 


“ Curse that perch 1” gaid he aloud. 


man, in stepping back, nearly trod upon Helen. 
The angler turned. “ What’s the matter! 


still, can’t you?” 


gler. : 

“Tt isthe most extraordinary perch, that!” 
muttered the stranger, soliloquizing. 
the devil’s own luck. [t must have been born 


I shall never catch it—never! 


perch ! h 
I give it up.” 


no—only a weed. 


and began to disjoint it. 








Congressional law. Let us be careful that the 









are thousands of miles from us ; in short, pro- 


upon the Matural world around us; but thi 
progress is not more obvious than that whi¢ 
is seen in the moral world, or which marks 
political sentiment of our land. ee 

Of all the 


now remains. In reviewing the past, it appe 
appropriate that the issue made upon the exist 
ence of a United States Bank, should be con- 
temporaneous with muddy roads and semi- 
monthly or weekly mails. The absorbing con- 
test in regard to the division of the otis of 
the public lands, and protective tariff, appears 










appropriate to the peric we travelled on 
horseback, to New Yo other Altantic 
cities ; and we should astonished to 
meet a conservative, ing the an- 


cient mode of g 
we should to meet one who attempts to revive 
the political issues of 1836. 

























At that time few, very f tted Con- 
gress to e constitu power to 
abolish slavery in the Distr: Columbia ; 
now no slaveholder denies it. 4 


















gress is written in unmistakable character 3 


f all tical issues existing between} 
the parties when 1 entered Congress, not on 


| benefit of mankind. . 
















































sy | mankind for this work. 









and the odium of those national 
lavage cruelties, shall rest on 
ho encourage and sancti 
ith these sentiments I entere 

ody I have not failed 
: ive generously sus 
ing 80; and now, in tho fullness 
we separate; and in it I bid you a 
ate Gop speed in all your future labo 


With feelings of gratitude, of respect, and 
affectionate attachment, I am your obedient 
servant, J. R. Gippras, 


Jefferson, March 8, 1853. 





FREE DEMOCRACY IN MAINE. 


Lincoln Cownty.—A Convention of the Free 
Democracy of this county met at Richmond, 
March 4th. Charles Russell,of Bath, Chair- 
man; G. C. Waterman, Secretary. 

The Convention was well attended. 

_Solon Staples, Topsham ; Wm. White, Bow- 


| doinham; John Hinkley, Georgetown ; Johti 


Perey, Woolwich ;-John Boynton, Wiscasset ; 





¥ | Jotham Donnell, Alna; Mr. Ames, Newcastle; 


John Hathorn, Dresden; C. P. Tobie, Lewis- 
ton; Wm. Wilson, Bowdoin; J. B. Swanton, 
Bath; Dea. Hunter, Bristol—were appointed to 
attend to the formation of a Division of the 
Liberty League in their respective towns. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 
Resolved, That the hope of Li in this 


-| country lies in the creation of a right con- 


ience, and those who control the - 
sep ont herve eros mart Aa 
Resolved, That the old political 

andoned all professions c 




























inctly | saw that h return. 
and the : hook he og his eye- 
~~ | eye, safe and sound ; * 
for Liberty—the old | i ‘ o 


with this stream, sir?” 
“No,” answered Leonard. 
”? 


e Delilah of my existence.” 


ah 


and be warned by example. hen I 


weighed a pound and a half. h 
length ;” and the angler put finger to wrist 


shelving bank, yo 


and—caco demen t 





I could notsleep tilt h turned ; and aga 
sir—I caught that perch. And this time 
pulled him fairly out of the water. He 


behind on the hook. Years, 
d since then ; but never sh 
agony of that moment.” : Sa 

Leonard. “To the perch, sir ?” 


ed it; agony to me. 
hing in my face. We sir, I h 

heard that there is no better bait 

| than a perch’s eye.” I 












‘We do not 


‘Mind your own affairs, and we will attend to 


“There was no mistaking the double entendre 
of these pretended remonstrances of the old c - 
Pagans Bas oen the reformatory movements of self-devotion, beggar himself for the sake of 
the Christians, and the house rung with ap- 
Some were evidently pleased with the 


ments on the subject on which the above was 
Union was again in danger, hissed prodi- 


ee ar cena ok justice that laid its iron hand upon him, obli- 


“Take care, sir,’ cried Leonard; for the 


Hist, you have frightened my perch. Keep 


Helen drew herself out of the way, and 
Leonard remained motionless. He remember- 
ed Jackeymo, and felt a sympathy for the an- 


“Tt has 


with a silver spoon in its mouth, that damned | 0 
Ha! | life. 
With this 
he indignantly jerked the rod from the water, 
While leisurely en- 
gaged in this occupation, he turned to Leon- 
ard. 


“Humph! are you intimately acquainted 
“T never saw it 


ler(solemnly.) “ Then, young man, take 
vice, and do not give way to its fascina- 
ye am a martyr to this stream; it 
n t 


rd (interested—the last sentence seem- 
him poetical.) “The Delilah? Sir—the 
” 


Angler. “The Delilah. Young man, listen, 
was 
} about your age, I first came to this stream to 
fish. Sir, on that fatal day, about 3 P. M., I 
.| hooked up a fish—such a big one, it must have d 
Sir, it was that | this light all the days of their lives. To many 


“ And just when I had it nearly ashore, by the 
very place where you are sitting, on that 
man, the line broke, and 
the perch twisted himself among those roots, 


ps. | light, spoke the same language, 
were one in spirit. 


a 
adjusted that athe has not been startled 


For the National Era. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 


oR, . 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. £. N. SOUTH WORTH. 


OHAP. VIII. 
Farewell. 
Fair wert thou in the dreams 
Of early life, thou.land of glorious flowers, 
And summer winds, and low-toned silvery streams, 
Dim ‘with the shadow of thy laurel bowers. 


Fair wert thou with the light 

On thy_blue hills and sleepy waters cast 

From purple skies, soft deepening into night, 

¥et slow as if each moment were their last 
Of glory waning fast! 


* * * 


Fade, Dream of Beauty 
No voice resounding | 


° 















No gentle breathing through thy fragiant shade 
Comes o’er man’s path, ‘fad whispers “ Liberty.” 
Fade, land of visions, fade ! Elysium. 
The sun was risi cloudless splendor, on 
paused ahhh on wich Mark Sutherland 
paused ufion an emi ’ a Hi 
poms over ¢ “tie Gta. 
ood and youth—the fair valley of the Pearl. 


East lay the dark boundary of the pine forest, 
ierced by the golden, arrow-like rays of the 
evel sun, or casting long, spear-like shadows 
athwart the green alluvion—south and west, 
belts of forest alternated with gaudy cotton- 
‘fields, and rolling green hills interspersed with 
raceful groves, until in softly-blended hues 
they met the distant horizon. From this beau- 
tifully-variegated circumference his eye re- 
turned to gaze upon the centre of the scene— 
the Pearl—the lovely river which took its name 
from the semi-transparent hues of clouded saf- 
ron, rose, and azure, that seemed not only 
caught from the glorious sky above, and the 
gon eous hills and fields and grove around, but 
ashed up from the deep channel of the stream, 
= its clear waters flowed through a bed of 
opal. 
At some distance below him, encircled by a 
bend of the river, lay—like some rich mosaic on 
the bosom of the vale—“Cashmere,” the almost 
Oriental scene of his youthful love dream. 
There was the pebbly beach, with its minia- 
ture piers and fairy boats—the lawn, with its 
flowering and fragrant groves, its crystal 
founts, its shaded walks and vine-clad arbors; 
and, nearer the house, the rose terrace, with 
its millions of odoriferous budding and blog&- 
ing roses, surrounding as with a crimson glow 
that white villa and its colonnade of light Ionic 
shafts. At this distance he could see distinctly 


India’s boudoir; and at its sight, the image of 
the beautiful India arose before him. Again 
he saw her in that poetic harmony of form and 
coloring that had so ravished his artist soul— 
the slender yet well-rounded figure—the warm, 
bright countenance, with its amber-hued ring- 
lets, and clear olive complexion deepening into 
crimson upon cheeks and lips—a beauty in 
which there was no strong contrast, but all 
rich harmony—a form that he once had fondly 
thought clothed a soul as harmonious, as beau- 
tiful. They were lost! all lost—home, and 
bride, and lovely dreams of youth! Do not 
despise him, or blame me, when I tell you, in 
the touching words of Scripture, that “ he lift- 


trained to the ring, and under the control of ed up his voice and wept.” He was but twenty- 


one, and this was the first despairing, passion- 
ate sorrow of his youth. 

It is very easy to talk and write of the “re- 
wards of virtue,” the comfort of a good con- 
science, the delights of duty. Alas! I am afraid 
the delights of duty are seldom believed in, and 
seldomer experienced. Be sure, when a great 
sacrifice of interest, of affection, of hope, is 
made, and a sorrow is felt—noth 
nothing but a loving, Christian faith can con- 
sole. 

And Mark Sutherland was not a Christian 
man. , 

Here, then, even a philanthropist might rea- 
sonably inquire why all this was done?’ Why 
a youth, born and brought up a slaveholder, 
should, against preconceived ideas, against pru- 
dence, against self-interest, against hope, with 
doubtful good even to the beneficiaries of his 


their emancipation? Why he, being no Chris- 
tian; should make such an immense sacrifice of 
wealth, position, affection. hope—in short, of 
all temporal and earthly interests? 
We are able to answer, that, had a scientific 
hrenologist examined the moral organs of 
Merk Sutherland’s head, he would have found 
his answer in the predominant consciENTIOUS- 
ness. It was, therefore, only a severe sense of 


ging him to do as he had done—a single sense 
of justice, such as might have influenced the 
actions of a Pagan or an Atheist—a hard, 
stern sense of justice, without faith, hope, or 
love—an uncompromising sense of justice, with- 
out self-filattery, promise, or comfort. 

He is not as yet a Christian, but he may be- 
come one, he must become one, for no great 
sacrifice was ever made to duty, without Christ 
claiming that redeemed sou! as his own. 

After all, perhaps, there is but one sin and 
sorrow in the world—Ipotatry—and all forms 
of evil are comprised within it. It includes all 
shades of sin, from the lightest error that clouds 
the conscience, to the darkest crime that brings 
endless night upon the soul; and all degrees of 
suffering, from the discontent that disturbs the 
passing hour, to the anguish and despair that 
overwhelms and swallows up all the hopes of 
We are all idolaters. Some god-passion 
of the heart is ever the deity we worship. Am- 
bition, avarice, loye—‘“the world, the flesh, or 
the devil,” in some form, is always the idol. 
Perhaps, love; the first, the most disinterested, 
self-devoted, of all the forms of idolatry, comes 
nearest to the true worship. But it is not the 
true worship—by all the anguish that it brings, 
it is not the true worship. 

Oh! if but for a moment we could raise our 
souls to God in all the self-surrender where- 
with in passionate devotion we throw our hearts 
beneath the feet of some weak and perishable 
form of clay—that were conversion—that were 
regeneration—that were a great deliverance— 
that were life eternal, and full of joy! 

And are there not pyri whee ‘. . ors 
a glimpse of such a ibility? when brain 
a haart stand still, Neouighlens, breathless ¢ 
when life itself pauses in the transient revela- 
tion of such unsufferable light? And we 
know that some have entered in and lived in 


.| of us, alas! and in most of our moods, they 
seem to live in an unknown world—to speak in 
an unknown tongue. 

Who of ‘us has not occasionally experienced 
these thoughts and emotions, in reading and 


ff, hook’} meditating on the lives and characters of Chris- 


and all. Well, me; never | tians of any name—it matters little what ; for 
before had I nows I had | there is a unity of spirit in all regenerated chil- 
caught in the here, aleo| dren of God, of every nation, rank, or sect. 

dgeons, and But a fish | Fenelon and George Whitefield—the Fronch- 

ke that—a up like the| man and the Briton—the mitred archbishop 
sails of a m perch! a/| and the poor field her—the Roman Cath- 
whale of a till then had‘I | olic and the Methodist, dwelt in the same 


because both 
What if, through the me- 

dium of each separate brain, the Theology look 
-| different? The heart is greater than the brain ; 


: escape? Si is oe other the affections are higher 
peter logy shen aa tie wr ites “Oat of the heart are the 
I forget the 


-isgues of life ;” and this is life eternal, that we 
should know the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent.” With their hearts, their 


Angler. “Perch! agony to him? Hé efijoy-| affections, they discerned Him. And in love 


gazed on that eye, and | they ne Wi 
the eye looked as sly and as wicked Toit je Christ and God. And Who, in communing with 


were one with each other, and one with 


their fervent souls—in meditating on their Bo 
fect faith and love—perfect devotion to God, 
some such light as this 


hook opped line \ let in upon the mind—“ Why, if this unfailin 
agp pole ne two minutes 1 | lo ‘unwavering faith—this euiteateed 
: tr : He devotion—this total self-surrender—be the 


ip we owe to our Creator. then have we 
rs; for all this instinct and > 
rn : neato 
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He would not have given me over in my gray 
hairs.” 

And as our boy, Mark Sutherland, stood 
gazing in bitterness of spirit upon the beautiful 
scene of his love and joy, the g scene 
of his trial and suffering, these words esca 
from his bursting heart: “Oh, God! if T 
worshipped thee as I worshipped her, Thy beau- 
tiful work, I had not now been alone—alone in 

sorrow.” 

It was the sincere, earnest cry of a stricken, 
penitent, suffering heart. 

It was answered then and there. Around 
him fell an influence softer and. 
than ng Rag terme ing than ay 
spiritual influence, warming, renewing, 

—a Divine infil , kindling and 


strengthening the soul within him. 
The Comforter had and was acknowl- 
edged. With , and uplifted 


then and there Mark Sutherland conse- 
center hie to the service of God, and His 
work on earth.” : 
From the berate — turned, ans, in- 
spired by new strength and courage, put spurs 
oP his horse, and galloped rapi on towards 
the road leading to the town of C_——, where, 
six weeks since, he had at with Lauder- 
dale. He reached C—— in time for an early 
breakfast. Here—not wishing to leave his 
family in ignorance of his fate, and by his de- 
thus to cut down the bridge of commu- 
nication between them and himself—he ad- 
dressed a letter to his bachelor uncle, Paul 
d, informing him that his destination 


a Scea e 






own, wh 
he sh , 
He gave this letter in e of the landlord, 
to be forwarded as soon as his unole should re- 
turn from the Northe,He then mounted his 
horse and took the road to Natchez, whence he 
intended to embark in a steamboat up the Mis- 
i i hed the city by nightfall, and 
found his b: ge, sent by the stage-coac 
had arrived in safety. He took the boat that 
| ae that night; and the next morning he 
ound himself many miles on his way up the 
river. 

“ The world was all before him, where to choose 

His place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 

And, to a young, adventurous, hopeful spirit, 
this uncertainty, joined to liberty, was not with- 
out its peculiar charm. During the greater 
part of the day he remained on deck, with a 
spy-glass in his hand, examining the faco of 

e country on either side of the river. The 
lawns and vill on the Lower Mississippi 
did not attract him in the least degree. Their 
situations were low—their beach sluggishly 
washed by the thick and murky water—their 
thoroughfare wet and muddy—their general 
aspect unwholesome to the last degree. 

ut, farther up the river, and above the 
mouth of the Ohio, the country and the color 
of the water began to change. High bluffs, 
gray old rocks, and gigantic woods, diversified 
the shores—crystal creeks and verdant islets 
varied the river. He approached the fine 
“ Rock river country.” 

Beautiful as a poetic vision of Elysium had 
seemed the luxurious valley of the Pearl. 
_ this gigantic scene—Rock river, Rock 
isfand, with the opposite shores of the Missis- 
sippi widening here into a lake-like expanse— 
had @ breadth and grandeur, a Titanic vigor 
and vitality of beauty, the most consonant, the 
most imposing and encouraging, to his own 
young, energetic spirit. 

The boat stopped opposite the village of S——, 
just as the morning mist was rolling away be- 
fore the sun, and revealing the scene in all its 
picturesque beauty and fresh life. The young 
city was but two years old—yet, infant of the 
Titaness West, it was porte and thriving 
most vigorously. Here, then, Mark Sutherland 
determined to take up his abode—here to live 
and labor. He ordered his baggage into the 
boat, and stepped in after it, and was swiftly 
rowed to the shore. Here, too, in order to be-. 
gin aright and betimes, he shouldered his own 
trunk, while a porter followed with his box of 
— and wended his way to the hotel on the 


[T6 BE CONTINUED.] 


ALBANY MANUAL LABOR ACADEMY. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

This Institution is located at Albany, Athens coun- 
ty, Ohio. The property of the school is vested in 
shares of $25 each, owned by the friends of freedom 
of various denominations and in different sections of 
the country. The institution is thus secured against 
the preponderance of sectarian influences. Persons of 
good moral character may hold shares, and are cligible 
té office. Students of both sexes, and all colors, are 
admitted to equal privileges. The officers are elected 
annually by the shareholders. The institution has 
nearly six hundred acres of excellent land, on which 
the male students labor, and are thus enabled to de- 
fray most of their expenses. Suitable labor is also pro- 
vided for the females. Ail the students and teachers 
are required to devote a portion of their time to labor. 
At the present time, houses and shops are muoh 
needed. 

The necessary steps to secure a College eharter are 
now being taken. Rey. Joseph Gordon, late associate 
editor of the Christian Pross, formerly editor of the 
Free Presbyterian, and Professor in Franklin College, 
has been invited to the Presidency. The Free Presby- 
terian is to be revived and published at Albany, com- 
mencing in May or June next. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. ; 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio Wo- 
man’s Rights Association will be held at Ra- 
venna, Portage county, Ohio, commencing on 
Wednesday, the 25th of May-next, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., and continuing two days. 

The object of this association is the removal 
ive legal and 
social regulations from which woman 
and which tend not merely to prevent her ful- 
filling her own high destiny, by meeting her 
responsibilities and performing her duties, but 
retard. also the progress and development of 
the race. 

The intelligence of the world is becoming 
awakened to the evils of many of these legal, 

ial, and vocational distinctions; and man- 
hood, as well as woman is demanding 
something better adapted to advancement 
and welfare of both. 

The friends of humanity and progress are 
earnestly and cordially invited to attend the 
meeting, and there discuss the subject of wo- 
man’s true position in society—her rights, du- 
ties, and responsibilities. 

Satuiz B. Gove, Secretary. 

March 28, 1853. 


lowa.—The Free Democracy of Iowa held a 
State Convention at Washington, Feb. 22d, Dr. 
George Shedd, of Lee county, presiding. Res- 
olutions and articles were adopted for a Free 
Democratic State Association. A State Cen- 
tral Committee was ues, consisting of 
the following persons: Messrs. 5. L. Howe, M. 
L. Edwards, and A. R. Wickersham, Henry 
county; Timothy Fox, Lee county; J. W. Cat- 
tell, Cedar county; with a Corresponding Sec- 
retary for each county, 

Wim, Dunlap, Wapollo county; Hogiater of Pub: 
m. a county; of Pu 
lic Works, Willer Borloud, Hone county ; Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 1854, Dr. 


George Shedd, of Lee county. Hale and Julian 


were recommended for re-nomination as na- 
tional candidates. 


A President, five Vice Presi three Secre- 
taries, Executive Committee of and two. 


Treasurers, were appointed for the State Asso- 


ciation. ; 
Resolutions were also adopted sustaining th 
course of the party organ at Mt. Pleasant. (the 
True Democrat,) for a pray, Aa Law; 
against og ree: against the Fugitive Slave 


Law; for the Extension of our T; 
its, North and South, with Slavery prohibited, 


For Imp 


for Freedom of Publie Lands; in favor of Emi- | Southern paper,) that the editor of the Era has 
Land 
1 of the} - 


from the Old World; River and 
& Reduction of 
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70 OUR SUBSCRIBERS, = 

“We have been repeatedly solicited to issue a 
monthly, for gratuitous distribution by clubs 
Democratic Principles. The time hasoome for 
undertaking such a work. If we intend to ob- 
tain the control of the Government, we must 
get the people on our side; but-we cannot do 
this without convincing them that we are right. 
What they need is, Light, and this we intend 
to give in our Facts ror THe Peopie. It will 
not be a newspaper, or take the place of any 
Free Soil newspaper ;qjt will not be furnished 
even to single subscribers. The object is two- 
fold—to supply a document, monthly, full of 
facts and arguments, suitable for reference, and 
calculated to make converts to the cause of 
Free Democracy. And, as we consider the 
support of the State or local Anti-Slavery 
papers vital, we shall keep standing, in each 
number, their titles, places of publication, 
terme, &c., so that new adherents to the Party 
may know where to supply themselves regular- 
ly with newspapers of kindred principles. 
Every individual has his field of labor—every 
club has its town, district, or county. They 
will be glad to secure a dooument, every month, 
to circulate among those disposed to inquire 
into the principles and policy of the Free Dem- 
ocratic movement. We ask their aid in obtain- 
ing a hundred thousand readers for the “ Facts 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
On the ist of June next, we shall commence 
the publication of Faots ror THE Propie, a 
monthly, designed for preservation as a docu- 
ment for reference, or for general circulation, 
as a Free Democratic missionary, especially 
among those not yet familiar with the Anti- 
Slavery movement. It will be composed chiefly 
of articles from the National Era, adapted par- 
ticularly to the purpose named. 
Each number will contain eight pages, and 
be printed on good paper, of the size of the 
Congressional Globe, in quarto form, suitable 
for binding. 
It will be furnished at the following rates, by 
the year, twelve numbers constituting a vol- 
ume: 


6 copies for - - + + $1.00 
20 copies for = - 2. 6. 8 ee 
160 copiesfor - - - - 12.00 


Any person or club may, in this way, by 
raising $12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every 
month, for a whole year, to one hundred read- 
ers. 

All payments must be in advanee. 

As we wish to begin on the first of June 
next, and be able to supply the demand for the 
first number, orders should be sent in immedi- 
ately. _ G, Batrey. 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1853. 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the 
foregoing, will entitle themselves to six copies 
of the monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, 
and directing attention to it. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


The Legislature of Maine has passed a bill 
re-enforcing the provisions of the Liquor Law. 
The advocates of the policy of this measure 
seem to be in no degree disheartened. 


Mr. Hale, the Tribune says, will remove to 
New York this month, for the purpose of prac- 
ticing his profession. We hope we may hear 
‘his voice occasionally in that great Babel. 

The late election in New Hampshire showed 
an increase of the Free- Democratic vote. Hale’s 
vote was about 6,500; but the vote for Gov- 
ernor at the late election was near 8,200. We 
regret that Mr. Hale’s circumstances do not 
allow him to remain in the State and fight out 
the battle against Hunkerism. 

Andrew T. Judson, United States District 
Judge for Connecticut, died last Thursday week, 
at Canterbury. The most distinguished act of 
his life, we believe, was his attempt made in 
the case of Miss Crandall, many years ago, to 
prevent the teaching of colored children in that 
State. Times have changed since then. 


On the 28th of March, the Circuit Court of 
Washington ordered an execution against the 
sureties of Bomford, in the Kosciusko case, as 
directed by the Supreme Court. The amount 
disposed of was $60,000, one-fifth of which 
was ordered to be entered for the use of Major 
Tochman, besides $5,000 for expenses and costs 
defrayed by him. Major Tochman has shown 
signal ability and perseverance in conducting 
this long-standing case to a successful termina- 
tlon. His speech in the Supreme Court, evine- 
ing great legal research, and, for a foreigner, 
remarkable mastery of the English language, 
was highly complimented by some of the ablest 
members of the Court. 

One of the most noticeable events of the week 
is the publication of a letter addressed to Col. 
Benton, by Messrs. Phelps and Lamb, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Missouri, one of 
whom at last was elected as a Benton man. It 
is a respectful declaration of war against the 
Colonel’s views in relation to Caucuses and Con- 
ventions, some year or more after the publica- 
tion of those views, showing a determination on 
the part of these gentlemen to array them- 
selves, at all events, against the veteran. The 
reply is Bentonian: 
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was exercising the fanctions of the Presidency. 
Mr, Polk died soon after his retirement from 
that station. Gen. Taylor died a few. months 
after assuming office. The wife of his success- 
or, Mr. Fillmore, dies a few weeks after his 
place has been taken by General Pierce, who 
himself, shortly after his election, was sudden- 
ly bereaved of his only child, who was killed 
before his eyes. And now, every moment, the 
Public is expecting to hear of the decease of 
Vice President King. 


J) K. Milles, appointed one of the J of 
the new Territory of Washington, was th®most 
thorongh-faced servile of his delegation from 
Ohio, during the time he served in Congress. 
We learn that he has lately suffered from an 
attack of paralysis, that may prevent him from 
exercising the functions of his new office. 

Mr. Campbell, of Alabama, (fire-eater,) late- 
ly appointed to the Supreme bench of the Uni- 
ted States, committed himself, during the Wil- 
mot Proviso agitation, to the dogma, that the 
Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in California 
and New Mexico, were abrogated by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the moment these territories 
became a part of the United States. 


Mr. Slidell, (a Compromise Union Democrat,) 
appointed to the mission to Central America, 
is the same gentleman who acted as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Mexico, in the negotiations 
preceding the late war with that country. 


One of the richest appointments in the gift 
of the Government, the consulship to Liverpool, 
has been given to Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
friend of the President. 

The appointments give great trouble to the 
President: he has tried much to please all sec- 
tion of the Party. Antecedents are sometimes for- 
gotten, but adhesion to the Baltimore platform 
is made a test of fitness for office. In the Sen- 
ate, an effort was made, in the case of nomina- 
tions for the office of deputy postmaster, to 
prevent ratification wherever the record showed 
Free-Soil affinities ; and in the case of Mr. Dix, 
nominated by the President as Assistant Treas- 
urer in New York, the question was distinctly 
raised by Mr. Bright, of Indiana, whether, 
having bolted the regular nomination in 1848, 
and having committed himself to the Wilmot 
Proviso, he should be accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. Dix, so far as we know, has not aban- 
doned any of the doctrines maintained by him 
in 1848, but he voted for General Pierce, and 
was silent as to the Baltimore Platform. The 
debate was a warm one, and it is said that 
Messrs. Atchison, Mason, and Borland, opposed 
his ratification, which, however, was at length 
carried, eight Senators voting against it. So 
say the correspondents, who have doubtless ob- 
tained the news from the leaky members of the 
Senate. 

The New York appointments were the sub- 
ject of protracted Cabinet consultations. The 
Hards insisted upon Schell for the collectorship, 
or nothing ; and the whole battle for the mas- 
tery, between them on one side, and the Barn- 
burners and Softs on the other, was waged on 
this question. At last, at the instance, wo 
presume, of Marcy, a compromise was agreed 
upon, the Collectorship being tendered to ex- 
Senator Dickinson, the Assistant Treasuryship 
to ex-Senator Dix, the District Attorneyship to 
O’Conor, the other offices being apportioned 
among the Hunkers and Barnburners—the 
preference generally being shown to the former. 
If Dickinson and Dix accept, the President 
hopes that the hatchet will be buried, and the 
Sachems be induced once more to smoke to- 
gether the calumet of peace. And is this to be 
the upshot of Radical Democracy in New 
York — Hunkerdom triumphant, not only in 
principle, but in patronage—the accomplished 
Dix, one of the leaders of the majority of the 
Democratic Party in New York, descending 
from “Senatorial dignity to the inferior post of 
a Sub-Treasurer, and taking his seat even be- 
low the man who has labored night and day 
to make the New York Democracy the hand- 
maid of Slavery !! 


So far, little has been done for Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Ohio voted for Cass in 1848, and 
for Pierce in 1852; but the President thought 
proper to step over her, and take a member of 
his Cabinet from Kentucky, a Whig State; 
and then, instead of compensating her with 
the post of Assistant Postmaster—an oflice 
whose patronage gives it great considera- 
tion—she is turned off with the Indian Bu- 
reau, of comparatively little political influence, 
which is given to Mr. Manypenny. In Illinois, 
the President has taken good care of Thomson 
Campbell and Molony, both of whom, elected 
once by the People on account of their avowed 
declaration of thorough Anti-Slavery principles, 
were rejectéd by them for the non-fulfilment of 
their pledges. One has been made Surveyor in 
Chicago, the other appointed one of the Land 
Commissioners for California. 


Mrs. Stowe left Boston, Wednesday of last 
week, for Liverpool, with her husband, Profes- 
sor Stowe, and her brother, Charles Beecher. 
She had been suffering from a severe attack of 
sickness, and, we fear, will be poorly able to go 
through the ceremonious reception that awaits 
her in. England. Stafford House has been 
placed at her disposal, and the Reople of Great 





Wasuineron Crry, March 10, 1853. 


day’s date is just received, and as it bea: 
ternal evidence of having been prepar 
publication, I conform to its intention by 
ting it to Missouri for that purpose. 

Very respectfully, gentlemen, yuur ob 
servant, Tuomas H. Bento 

To Messrs. Phelps and Lamb. 3 

We should prefer not to stand in the shoes 
of Mr. Phelps. 


One of our subscribers hopes that the para- 
graph lately circulated so extensively, about tho 
aristocracy and extravagance of the editor of 
the National Era, is not true. We thought we 
had satisfied every friend on this point, but it 
seems some are not yet satisfied. Well—all we 





old-fashioned style. © a: 


grown rich from the proceeds of Uncle Tom’s 
‘course, take down all these stories, and ru- 
-of Mrs. Fillmore, consort of. the 
is one of the sad events of the 








a cold caught on the day of the 











Britain are anxious to bestow upon her the 
ignal honors. 





f warfare waged by the'Catho 
under instructions, doubtless, fro; 
cant against the entire policy of com- 
mon school instruction, so long the pride of this 
‘country. In New York, theré has been too 
much pandering to Jesuitism. Alien priests, 
acknowledging no allegiance to this Govern- 
ment, but bound to implicit obedience to their 
Roman head, have been suffered in that State 
to acquire an influence dangerous to our insti- 
tutions. In Michigan, their attempt to put 
down the common schools signally failed, as a 
similar attempt has failed, most probably, in 
Cincinnati. For weeks past, the papers of that 
city have been filled with discussions upon the 
subject, and the People have been thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of what is due to the cause 
of Popular Education. The election for mu- 
nicipal officers took place last Monday, and we 
hope to hear of the defeat of Jesuitism and its 
allies. 
The steam engine for the extinction of fires, 
constructed by Mr. Sawk, of Cincinnati, will 
probably lead to a radical and most beneficial 
change in the fire departments of our great 
cities, It weighs about four tons, looks like a 
locomotive, is drawn by four horses, and man- 
aged by four men. It is so contrived that 
steam is generated in ten or twelve minutes, 
_and itis then in working condition. In-other 
words, the generation of | is accomplished 
while the horses are ing it to the scene of 
on the ground, it will do the work of twelye. of 




















the ordinary engines, and of eight hundred’| Bil : ia: 
| ern men, is regarded by Southern men. — 
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“The late drendfal accident on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, seventy miles beyond Cum- 
berland, by which the cars were thrown off the 
track, down a precipice of some hundred feet, 
causing the death of several persons, and serious 
injury to others, has excited much distrust of 
the workmanship on that part of the road, 
which winds round the mountain sides and 
along so many precipices. . This is the third 
accident that has happened on this section, and 
it is said that the road at the curves is defect- 
ive in. strength, and that the rails and their 
fastenings are insufficient for the great prossure 
and momentum of the cars. 


The Whigs of Tennessee are rallying for the 
coming State election. A State Convention is 
to be held at Nashville in April, to select can- 
didates. In the manifestoes of the Party we. 
can discover no ground on which it is to organ- 
ize, except the assumption that the Pariy in 
power is suspected of the purpose of territorial 
aggrandizement. We suppose the philosophy 
of the matter is, that the outs wish to be ins. 


The letter-writers report that the scene in 
the Senate last Friday, when the nomination 
of Mr. Dix was under consideration, was pro- 
foundly interesting. Messrs. Rusk, Bright, 
Butler, Mason, and Brodhead, spoke strongly 
against ratification. The Southern Senators 
named were-almost fierce. Douglas, Soulé, 
Walker, § Seward, Houston, and Peitit, 
advocated ratification ; and Soulé, we are told, 
stated that Mr. Dix, during the campaign, on 
the stump avowed his assent to the Baltimore 
platform. Mr. Chase, it is said, even by those 
not acting with him, gloriously vindicated the 
rights and institutions of the free States, ap- 
pearing to greater advantage than he had ever 
done before. It was the remark of a brother 
member, that he would come back to the next 
Senate and take a position there, second to 
that of no other Senator. The nays on the 
nomination were Bright, Atchison, Butler, 
Evans, Rusk, Morton, Thompson of Kentucky, 
and Mason. 


The Telegraph brings news of the serious 
illness of Judge Taney, and of the death of 
Mrs. Cass. “Of all the estimable ladies,” 
says the Intelligencer, “who have resided at the 
seat of Governmont, not one was more esteem- 
ed for goodness than the amiable and gentle 
wife of General Cass.” 


The newspapers announce the death of sev- 
eral distinguished persons—among them Field 
Marshal Haynau, one of the great malefactors 
of the nineteenth century, Dr. William E. 
Horner, Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and widely known 
through his anatomical works, and Orfila, the 
celebrated: toxicologist, author of several im- 
portant works on toxicology and medical ju- 
risprudence. 


Pennsylvania is not totally depraved. We 
observe with pleasure that the bill to prevent 
colored persons from settling in that State, 
failed to receive a second reading in the House 
of Representatives on the 28th ult., by a vote 
of 50 against 29! Is this the beginning of a 
wholesome reaction? The Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Erie county, of the same State, has with- 
drawn from the Whig party, and appears in 
new type, under the title of the Weekly Cres- 
cent, as an advocate of Free Democracy. It 
is ably conducted by A. H. Caughey and A. J. 
McCreary. 


ee 


THE CASE STATED. 


The partisans of Slavery are endeavoring to 
make devotion to the Slave Power a criterion 
of Democracy, and of position in the Demo- 
cratic party. These gentlemen concentrate 
their worship upon the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
According to them, the grand aim and purpose 
of Democratic organization is to uphold and 
enforce this bill. We say bill, because we do 
not believe it to be law; for it is not in the 
power of man to show, in the Constitution, any 
grant of power to Congress to enact it, while 
there are several positive provisions of that in- 
strument with which it is impossible to recon- 
cile it. And we do not need the Supreme Court 
of the United States to tell us that an act of 
Congress not authorized by the Constitution is 
not law. 

Those who are willing to recant all former 
professions of opposition to this act, and who 
havo by tifeir action demonstrated the insin- 
cerity of these professions, are declared by 
these new oracles of Democracy to be alone 
worthy of the confidence of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration ; while those who are unwilling to 
bow down and worship this modern idol are 
doomed to the fiery furnace of political pro- 
scription. , 

There are some indications that this rule of 
action may be adopted by the new Administra- 
tion. When Mr. Tuomson CaMPBELL was a 
candidate for election as a Representative in 
Congress from the sixth Congressional district 
of Illinois, the following interrogatories, among 
others, were addressed to him: 

“1, Will you, if elected, vote for and cordially 
support a bill prohibiting Slavery in the Terri- 
tories of the United States * 

“2. Will you vote for and suppor a bill abol- 
ishing Slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

“4, Will you vote for and advocate the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law passed at the recent 
session of Cengress? 
we “5, Will you advocate and vote for the elec- 
on of a Speaker of the House of Rien esenta- 
who shall be willing to organize the com- 
ses of that House so as to give the free 
utes their just influence in the business of 
‘Tegislation ¢”’ 

‘these questions Mr. THomson Camper. 
' the following unequivocal answers : 
“To the first and second interrogatories I 
answer unequivocally in the affirmative. 
“ Tollthe fourth and fifth fhterrogatories I 
answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative.” 

















Linn Boyp for Speaker, 
ted to organize and did not 
organize the committees in the manner which 
pBeLL had pledged himself 





to require the whol@of the long ses- 
sion that fo! Mr. TnomMson CaMpBeELlL. 
uttered no inst Slavery in the Terri- 
tories, or Sla' 


or the Fugitive Slave Bi 
constituents, was a ¢ 


both, he was made Land Commiissione: 
fornia, with a salary of $8,000 pe 


Mr. R. 8, Molony, ean 
the fourth district of Illinois. The same an- 


in language, were given ; he also was elected ; 
he also disregarded his pledges ; he was not re- 
nominated,though he served but a single term ; 
Now let us see how this same Fugitive Slave 
| Bill, which is made the crucial teat for North- 
_Jerrerson Davis is pretty well known to 


the people of the United States. He is now 
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swers in substance, though even more emphatic _ 


Secretary of War. Those who have familiar- 
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gress Kk yogh he voted for the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill, he has on several occasions 
Congrass over the subject, and his preference, 
if the question were an original one, that the 
whole sc: bject should be left to the States. This 
same gentleman, in a speech delivered in Jef- 
feraon gounty, Mississippi, on the 11th of July, 


1851, thus expressed himeelf : 
Suge s had in no way any inter- 
est in the Fugitive Slave | ; for, even if 


re were ten thousand, n thousand, or 
twenty thousand fugitive slaves in the North, 
and even if the law were faithfully executed, 
were these slaves the property of Mississippi 
lanters? He replied, ‘No.’ These fugitives 
lelenasd to border States, and, if recovered, the 
only means of keeping them as slaves would be 
by selling them to the interior planting States. 
And how would they be circumstanced with 
ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand negroes among 
them, im from Abolition States? Such 
stock would be a curse to the land; for, with 
the knowledge they had gained, they would 
ruin the rest of the slaves, and very probably 
ive rise to the most dreadful consequences. 
ie would not have, in his quarters, a negro 
brought from the North, on any account what- 
ever.” 

Nor should the explicit condemnation of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill as utterly without constitu- 
tional warrant, by Mr. Ruert, of South Caro- 
lina, be forgotten. 

Will it be endured, that devotion to this act 
of Congress shall be required as a test for 
Northern Democrats, and that those who vio- 
late their pledges to the people, of opposition to 
it, shall be rewarded by appointments to office, 
when Southern men themselves proclaim it ut- 
terly unconstitutional, or of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, and, whether constitutional or not, of 
no practical value? *% 





NATURAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY.—NO. 2, 


In every age and country, until times com- 
paratively recent, personal servitude has been 
the condition of the majority of mankind. In 
the patriarchal ages, with whose history the 
Hebrew Scriptures have made us somewhat in- 
timately acquainted, servitude, more or less 
absolute and complete, existed in Palestine, 
Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and all over the East. 

Abraham had at least three hundred and 
eighteen trained servants, (Gen. xiv, 14,) and 
the entire household must have been five or six 
times as many. The dominion of the master 
and the subjection of the bondman were of 
course measured by the character of the times 
and the conditions and pursuits of the commu- 
nity, but they were certainly not less absolute 
than circumstances made practicable. Polyg- 
amy and unlimited parental authority serve to 
indicate the completeness of the ownership” 
which the spirit and institutions of the timeg 
would allow over an inferior caste. Mere 
verbal criticism of the sacred text, and general 
inferences from the character of the providen- 
tial agency of the old worthies, weigh as noth- 
ing against the facts of their history and the 
general economy of the societies in which they 
lived. The mew who abhorred the religion of 
idols, and exterminated the worshippers with- 
out regard to age or sex, were not likely to re- 
spect the liberty of such as were occasionally 
spared by the sword, or otherwise subjected to 
the power of the conqueror. The twenty-fifth 
chapter of Leviticus sufficiently sustains this 
very rational conclusion. 

With respect to the heathen nations of the 
time, there is no difficulty whatever ; Joseph 
was sold to the Ishmaelitish merchants, and by 
pthem resold in Egypt, (Gen. xxxvii, 28, 29.) 
As often as the Jews were carried into captivi- 
ty, they were reduced to bondage by their cap- 
tors, of which their condition undor Pharaoh, 
in the days of Moses, may be taken as the rule. 

In Greece, in the time of Homer, (B. C. 900,) 
all prisoners of war were treated as slaves, and 
the master had an almost unlimited power over 
them, extending even to life and death. 

The slaves in Attica, according to the census 
of Demetrius Phalerius, taken B. C. 309, 
amounted to 400,000; the citizens, 21,000; 
aliens, 10,000; and women and children of citi- 
zens, 69,000; or, four of every five inhabitants 
in bondage. They were completely in the 
power of their masters, and were often treated 
with great severity. They were not permitted 
to imitate freemen in the fashion of their dress 
or the cut of their hair. They were allowed to 
bear arms only in extreme cases. .They-carried 
on the whole business of the Athenians ; even 
the poorer citizens depended upon them. The 
slave market was held in public, on the first 
day of every month. Many of them were 
skilled in the elegant arts, and versed in letters, 
while others were only qualified to toil in the 
mines. Abject and miserable as their condi- 
tion was in Attica, it appears to have been in 
some respects less so than in the other.States 
of Greece. They had at Athens a right of 
action against their masters and others, for vio- 
lation of chastity, and for unlawful severity. 

In Lacedemon, especially, they were treated 
with great cruelty. The Helots were employed 
by the Spartans in agriculture, and in war 
were required to perform the most laborious 
and dangerous services. They were exposed to 
every sort of abuse; and in the annual hunt by 
the young men, by way of training for war, 
they were slaughtered at will. Spartan bravery 
and Spartan liberty are subject to this much 
discount in the just estimate of their glory. 

In Rome, persons in opulent circumstances 
had them sometimes in thousands. In the year 
12 B. C., a Roman noble | slaves to his 
heir. They oceupied eve , from the 
superintendent of the rich ’s villa to the 
lowest offices of menial labor; from the foster- 
mother of the rich man’s child to the basest 
degradation to which woman can be subjected. 
The public slaves were lictors, jailors, execu- 
tiofiéts, watchmen, scavengors, Oarsmen in the 
galleys, and laborers upon, the public works. 
The physician and surgeon were often slaves. 
Horace was the son of a slave. They were 
architects, smiths, weavers, stage-players, clerks, 
preceptors. They were employed in commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts; they were bond 
shavers and bank managers. They stood 
chained at rich men’s gates to give admittance 
to their guests, and in the service of the family 
the distribution of their functions was so sys- 
tematic and complete, that the enumeration is 
a curious proof of the almost scientific order of 
the system, and a sad evidence of the extent to 
which the institution was incorporated into the 
order and economy of common life. The prin- 
cipal servants were thus classified: those who 
received the persons who visited the master, 
announced their names, and conducted them 
in; *valets, or chamber servants; barbers; 
amanuenses and librarians, or secretaries and 
copyists; readers ; those who have the care of 
the wardrobe ; those who waited at the bath ; 
surgeons and physicians ; nurses and teachers of 
children. A multitude were employed in wait- 
ing upon table at meals. Among them were 
distinguished and named such as the couch- 
nproniiocs, Sho nereligheee Sebbst, eaevers, dis. 
tributors, tasters, cup-bearers, table.wipers, &¢, 
There was another grand division, occupied as- 
doorkeeper, hall slave, storekeeper, - 
keeper, pottage maker, confectioner, ‘torch- 
“Others were employed out of doors—one had 
the oversight of the buildings, another went 
on errands, and a third set carried the sedan, 
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stewards; ploughmen; weeders; clod-broakers ; 
hay-outters ; vintagers ; ox-drivers ; sheep-tend- 
ers; fish-catchers ; mule-drivers ; hen-keepers, 
and so on through the endless varieties of 
function of which the services and offices of 
business and pleasure are capable. Fourier is 
not more methodical or minute in the group- 
ings of his scientific organization of the phs- 
lanstery. I have not given the full list, and I 
have spared the English reader tho classic 
nomenclature of the system, offering this only 
as a specimen and proof of the order of which 
Slavery was made the subject, and the large 
provision for its permanency, by a people who 
subsequently lost their own liberties by the in- 
evitable rebound of the blow with which they 
struck down those of their victims. 

The aggregate of the Roman slaves [ cannot 
find, or their proportion to the entire popula- 
tion, with reliable certainty ; but they were so 
numerous that they were at last forbidden to 
wear a distinctive dress, lest, becoming aware 
of their strength, they might be tempted to in- 
surrection. Nevertheless, e revolt, headed by 
the Thracian Spartacus, in B.C. 71, was near- 
ly successful ; another, by no less than 300,000 
Sarmatians, took place in the reign of Con- 
stantine, after the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the Empire, A. D. 334. 

Besides the supply of the slave market by 
conquest, one of the laws of the XII tables, 
brought from Greece by the Decemyiri, B. C. 
451, allowed creditors to seize their insolvent 
debtors, and keep them in their houses until 
by their services they had discharged the debt. 
This was during the period of the Republic. 

The slave trade among the Romans, as with 
most of the ancient nations, formed an import- 
ant part of commerce and businegs.. “They 
traded in slaves and the soul ? Slave 
merchants were regularly to the Ro- 
man armies, and importe came from 
Greece and Asia to Rome in the pursuit of that 
branch of trade, which must have been in 
those barbarian times, as Lord Chatham de- 
scribed it in his letter to Lord North, only 
about eighty years ago, “the right arm of the 
British commerce.” 

Mitford (History of Greece) says cattle and 
slaves constituted the principal riches of the 
early ages of Greece. The Byzantines supplied 
them, from the Pontus, with honey wax, salted 
meats, leather, and great numbers of very ser- 
viceable slaves. Ezekiel (chap. xxvii, 13) notices 
the trade of the Tyrians with the Caucasian 
provinces: “Javan, Tubal, and Mesheck, tra- 
ded the persons of men and vessels of brass in 
their market.” So the Carthagenians ex- 
changed black slaves from the interior of 
Africa, in their commerce with the cities of 
Italy and Greece. 

Slaves were exposed for sale at Rome, upon 
seaffolds erected in the public market, and, 
usually, small tablets were suspended from 
their necks, stating their age, country, charac- 
ter, and qualities. The price varied greatly ; 
it was sometimes above a thousand denarii 
(about 16 cents of our coin) each, or $160. 
Such as possessed intellectual cultivation, and 
could be employed as teachers, readers, ac- 
countants, musicians, and the like, were of still 
greater value. For a fuller view of this sub- 
jeet, seq Blair’s State of Slavery among the 
Romans, Edinburgh edition, 1833, and Ameri- 
can Quart. Rev., Vol. xv, 71. 

It. is apparent, and only too much so, that 
the keenest appreciation of their own personal 
liberty in the Greek and Roman democrats 
failed to inspire them with justice and humani- 
ty to the laboring classes on whose industry 
they lived. Republicanism in the ancient world 
was, in fact, as romarkable for its domestic 
tyranny as were the most absolute monarchies. 

In the middle ages, chattel slavery prevailed 
all over civilized Europe. Its vestiges remained 
in England and France, sufficiently distinct 
and unequivocal, till towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The laws of Alfred, A.D. 
872, regulated the sale of slaves. The English 
peasantry were so regularly sold, in the Saxon 
and Norman times, that children in the Bristol 
market, exposed to sale for exportation, were 
a3 common as cattle. These were probably the 
conquered Britons and their descendants. 

In England, before the conquest, the labor- 
ing poor and the inferior classes gonerally were 
divided iff villeins and churls, (or, in old 
Saxon, ceorls,) between whom there was, how- 
ever, & considerable difference of condition and 
rights. The churl had some protection from 
the civil law, and some secure privileges under 
it. The fine for his murder was 200 shillings ; 
for that of a thane, or land owner, 600. This 
fine, the weregild (man-money) as it was termed 
in law language, was paid to the relations of 
the party slain. The churl was not bound to 
the land which he cultivated; he bore arms, 
and was protected against injuries to his person 
and property. It was not, probably, till after 
the conquest that the laboring populace were 
generally reduced to villeinage—a condition 
which left them no civil rights against their 
lords. The historical point is not perfectly clear, 
nor is the status of the villein and churl exactly 
ascertained in all stages of the system ; but it is 
clear that under the feudal system, introduced 
by the Normans, British-born subjects were 
held as chattels, real and persenal. These were 
thereafter divided into villeins in gross, and vil- 
leins regardant. The former class attached 
to the person, and capable of being sold in 
market and transported from the domain of 
one master to that of another, like the slaves 
in our Southern States—the latter class, villeins 
regardant, were attached to the soil, and could 
not be separated. from it, like the serfs of 
Russia in our own times. 

From the timé of Henry II, (A. D. 1155,) it” 
is certain that the villein, strictly so called, was 
absolutely dependent upon his lord’s will; he 
was compelled to unlimited services; he was 
destitute of property, either in the land which 
he cultivated, or in his own acquisitions. Ho 
had no right of action at law against his mas- 
ter, and his children followed the condition of 
the father—under the Roman law, as in .our 
Southern States, the child followed the condi- 
tion of the mother. (The illegitimate issue of 
female villeins wore therefore born free—the 
law humanely presuming the freedom of the 
father; or, more strictly, as a bastard at com-" 

as the son of nobody, filius 


mon law is 
nullius, nherit nothing, not even 
bondage.) 


This was a servile lot, indeed, but it was 
mitigated by some cireumstances which distin- 
guish it from American Slavery, besides that 
one just mentioned. Every man was a free- 
man in the eye of the law, as to every other 
person than his master. With the rest of the 
world he might trade, acquire property, dispose 
of it, and sue for his rights of every kind, with- 
out impediment other than his master chose to 
interpose. 

Sir Edward Coke, writing in the reign of 


free against all men, saving their lord. The 
lord was indictable for maiming his villein, but 
the latter was not entitled to his appeal of may- 
hem, (@’civil suit for damages.) for he could not 
hold his damages if he received any ;.and for a 
similar reason, the villein could not haye an 

of robbery, for all his goods belonged to 


power of lords was not quite 80 absolute. Ifa 
master beat out a slave’s eye or tooth, the slave 
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usbandry and fruite—among them were the 


recovered his.liberty. If he killed him, he paid 
a fine to the King. 


Charles the First, of England, says, “ Villeins are |, 


his lord2# Ia the Anglo-Saxon period, the | 
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At the time of the conquest, says T'urney 
the greater part of the land in England wa, 
exceedingly few in number, The fact of the 
trade in English slaves to foreign countries— 
proved ; and that it went much further is ren- 
dered probable by the anecdote, generally ro. 
Gregory the Great, about, A. D. 596, to send 
St. Augustine into England. Passing one day 
ceiving some chileren of great beauty who wore 
set up for sale, he inquired about their coun 
said to have cried out, in the Latin langn,,, 
“Non Angli, sed Angeli oe 

git, gelt, forent, s exsent 
gles (or English) but Angels, if they worg 
Christians.” These were, doubtless, the f,;,. 
which has since become more manifest than 
just then it seemed. 
stated, that the personal servitude which grew 
out of the abuses of the feudal system wag ex. 
equalled, in severity or degradation, the dome:. 
tic slavery of the ancients, or that amoag the 
The feudal villein of the lowest ordemwas un. 
protected in his property, as againatseizure by 
services, but there were many important 
circumstances which distinguished .bini@fhate- 
slave. As before stated, in the language of Lord 
Coke, To all other persons than his master, he 
rights of property. For excessive personal in. 
juries by the master, he had redress at the suit 
villein, even of the lowest degree, were protect. 
ed effectually in point of law, however feebly 
their lord, was received in the courts of justice. 
These advantages, trivial and uncertain as they 
the state of bondage, and a sure pledge of its 
eventual abolition. Any, the least concession 
leaveneth the whole lump inevitably. The 
milder form of servitude here mentioned, ob- 
on the continent generally, it had a harsher 
character. 
applied to every form of oppression to which 
men are subjected, in body, mind, or estate. It 
ture of these, of which there are many and ex- 
ceedingly unlike forms. The term is not at all 
dition of which it is affirmed; and its correla- 
tive, freedom, is equally indefinite. Between 
such as gave him the slightest offence into his 
fish-ponds to fatten his lampreys, and the vil- 
not legally interfere with the family govern- 
ment of his serf, or expel him from the land cn 
of civil and domestic rights; and the chattel 
slave of the West India planter, in law a mere 
condition than the pariah or the loodra of the 
East Indies, though these castes are made up of 
bodies, and of the proceeds of their own labor. 
The tyranny of caste admits of no mitigation ; 
treat men as property, but it does worse—it 
treats them as civil and social machinery, in 
must keep its fixed position forever. The pa- 
riah has no value of any kind, he has no worth 
money ; the chattel slave in Virginia is worth 
a thousand dollars; his master and the com- 
him, and he has that much hold upon thom. 
The English pauper is, in law and in fact, a 
religious, and may attain to civil and po- 
litioal liberty, and the poor-house commission- 
the utmost advantages of these latent rights 
can be enjoyed in their fullness. A modifica- 
ference of race and color, combined with the 
dominion of property, is the condition of the 
restraining influences of civilized sentiment ob- 
tain for their amelioration. The English vil- 
wretched in physical circumstances than the 
negroes now are in our Atlantic States; but 
commoners and citizens of Great Britain; while 
his better-fed and happier brother bondman of 
block and forcible expatriation. © 

The religious sentiments and ecclesiastical 
element of great efficiency. Christianity isevery- 
where adverse in spirit to distinctions of caste, 
Catholic church renders them peculiarly odious 
to her system. She claims to be universal, em- 
fraternal fellowship, holding none disqualified, 
by nation, color, rank, family, or condition, for 
dignity to the sacerdotal office, that not unfre- 
quently inverts the relation between the op- 
reditary master upon his knees at the spiritual 
tribunal of the born bondman. Protestantism, 
civil liberty, is yet chargeable with greater 
“respect of persons; ” and the antipathy be- 
Washington City than at Ri@?Janciro. The 
piety of the reforni churches is much less efi 
than that of the mother church, for the reason, 
perhaps, that they have less need for equity 
upon the papal system. 

The consideration of those forms of virtual 
which result from the inequality of wealth be 
tween laborer and capitalist, will be more co” 
we propose to give to the causes which have 
led to emancipation hitherto, and tho influence 


VOL. 
cultivated by slaves, and the free tenants were 
to Scotland and Ireland, at least—is wel) 
ceived, of the circumstance which induced Pope 
through the slave market at Rome, and per. 
and finding they were English Pag, he i, 
Christiani ;” that is, “they would not be Ap. 
haired, blue-syed Anglo-Saxons, with a destiny 

Of the rest of Europe it may be genera) 
ceedingly severe, but it is not supposed to have 
European colonies on this side of the Atlantic 
his master, and was subject to th ignoblo 
rially from the Greek, Roman, or India 
was a free man, and as against them he had 
of the King ; the life and chastity of the female 
in fact; and their testimony, except against 
may seem, are yet a really great mitigation of 
of inviolable right, is the little leaven which 
tained in England exclusively. [n France, and 

The word Slavery is ordinarily and justly 
is political, religious, or personal, or any mis- 
descriptive or distinctive of any particular con- 
the slaves of the Roman Pollio, who threw 
lein regardant of the English noble, who could 
which he was born, there was a vast difference 
marketable commodity, is not in a more abject 
men who are the legal owners of their own 
it has no degrees; it is absolute. It does not 
which every wheel, pulley, lever, cog, and pin, 
in social estimation, and he cannot be sold for 
munity have at least that amount of interest in 
nuisance in the land of his birth; but he has 
ers even help him to find the country where 
tion of the tyranny of caste, founded in a dif- 
American slaye ; but religious liberty and the 
lein of the middle ages was greatly gnore 
the descendents of the former are the present 
Virginia is still in hourly danger of the auction- 
polity of different countries is another modifying 
but the principles of the hierarchical order in the 
bracing every variety of the human race in her 
the priesthood; and she ascribes a mystical 
pressor and the oppressed, and throws the he- 
notwithstanding its devotion to personal and 
tween white and black is much more intense at 
cient against the policy of property in man 
and uniformity, than centralized unity enforce 
slavery, taking the word in its widest sen*¢, 
venient and available in the examination which 
now at work looking to ap end. 
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FROM CHARLES SUMNEB. 


Wesurneton, March 26, 1853. 


Dear Sir: I cannot promise myself the ple* 
ure of being in Rhode Island at the time >" 


, and am fore constrained to ¢& 

cline the invitation With which you have bo" 
let me assure you, that in ail our polit 
contests, I. see no question comparable 
practical as surely as there is 20?” 
equal in mor ndeur, to that, which is pr? 


sented by the Free Deiocracy, and which pow 


our sympathies. 
Both the old parties unite in upholding “4 
. It becomes Citizens to unite : 
ing freedom ; nor should any one believ 
his single vote may not exert an influen°? 
the struggle. 
On Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
me. . Caries SuMNER- 
George L: Clarke, Chairman of the State 
Castral Commitee of the Pie Demor 





 rasy of Rhode Island. 
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